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perpetuation of peace can, as we have seen, be expected to
survive unless it is based upon justice. 'Justice is the means
of peace ... it prevents strife and at last ends it ... peace
is maintained by justice which is a fruit of Government.*
(Chap. II.) Nor is there any reason why the principles of
justice, applied successfully in the administration of the house-
hold and the State, should not be extended to the whole
Commonwealth of Nations. 'By the same rules of justice and
prudence by which parents and masters govern their families,
and magistrates their cities, and Estates their republics, and
princes and kings their principalities and kingdoms, Europe
may obtain and preserve peace among her Sovereignties/
(Section 10.) But the administration of justice demands an
ultimate sanction. Penn, we observe, does not shrink from
the logical conclusion of his argument. 'Covenants without
the Sword are,* wrote Hobbes, 'but words, and of no strength
to secure a man at all. If there be no power erected, or not
great enough for our security, every man will, and lawfully
may, rely on his own strength and art for caution against all
other men/ The passages quoted above make it clear that
Quaker though he was, Perm, like Hobbes, contemplated the
use of military sanctions to enforce, if need were, the decisions
of his European Dyet. Man had not yet reached that stage
of development when the Civil Power could dispense with a
police force. 'So depraved is human nature that, without
compulsion some way or other, too many would not readily
be brought to do what they know is right and fit, or avoid
what they are satisfied they should not do/ (Chap. HI.)

'Some way or other.* But how? Few theorists would dissent
from the conclusion to which the logic of Hobbes relentlessly
conducts them; * Covenants without the Sword are but words/